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wer  IS  said,  u4  li^hatever  is  ioa^^^nffimpBla  A 
the  Bourgeoisie  For  niere  than  tea  ceataiiea  dB 
its  movements,  ^"ho^Mr  for  organizing  itlwU>^ 
emancipating  itsetf,  or  i^readine  into  new  terti- 
tom  hav6  been  accompanied  and  complicated  I^ 
reiiipotts  crises;  It  has  always  pot  tbe  material 
interests  whose  triumph  it  sotuht  uadtejuie  cover 
of  ChristiaaitT,  ijyiir  cliimjll  thtt  it  jfeid  to 
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moril*  Qf  the  iuum.*  Not  only  it  the  idea  of 
G**  »»i  «>«P»«teIy  buithed  fr«4  thTbnSn.  of 

w^tt  ^riS  *!S!"!!?*''  '»'»•«>*•'  into  MHioa: 
tomb,  othm  proetnte  thenuelves  before  St  An- 

the  hdtjr  number  at  the  lotteryTto  paai  aa^ 
aminatkm  at  the  Wytechricj^iy^JSISt^. 
bts.  dUrvmats.  eaid-feadei;.  In  wSTtoKi 

falJST  »•  H&SL**^' «*'V  The«denti«c 
S^  S-J*^*  ^^  **•«»  *>«•  not  protect 
them  :  ^jJnat  the  moat  ttupid  erednUty. 

But  while  in  aU  the  group*  of  the  BonrgeoiBie 
the  rehgioua  aentinient  retaina  ita  vitality  and 

F^-  f—  -»•.  nanai,  m  kit  MmowImi  of 
Mth  kM  .iwm  S  MM  to  M^ 
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shows  itself  in  a  thousand  fashions,  the  industrial 
proletariat  is  characterized  by  a  reHc^ous  indif- 
ference that  is  unreasoning,  but  unshakable. 

Mr.  CharMs'  Boo*h,  the  well-known  sociologist, 
at  the  dose  of  his  vast  inquiiy  into  the  religious 
state  of  London,  which  his  army  of  assistants 
•have  Waited  district  by  district,  street  by  ptreet, 
and  often  house  by  house,"  states  that  "the  mass 
of  the  people  make  no  profession  of  faith  and  take 

no  interest  in  religious  observances The  great 

section  of  the  population  which  passes  by  the 
name  of  the  working  dasses,  lying  sbdalty  be- 
tween the  lower  middle  class  and  ttie  'poor,'  re- 
P»"?^  "  a  w*ole,  outside  of  all  the  leligknis 
bodies.  ...  The  churches  have  come  to  be  re- 
Sjiraed  as  the  resorts  of  the  well-to-do,  and  of 
tlKwe  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  charity  and 
patronage  of  die  people  better  off  than  them- 
5r^.  •.•  •  ""  average  working  man  of  to- 
^y  ttenks  more  of  his  rights  or  of  hia  wrongs 
«jan  of  his  duties  and  his  failure  to  perform  th6m. 
Hnmihty  and  the  consdonsness  of  sin,  and  the 
Jl!^^*  5l  '~"'"P'  ?".  Pwhap*  «w>t  natural  to 
r""-.  .?»««'  tmdemable  proofs  of  the  instinc- 
r***^^°°  °'  ^^  L<md<*i  wwkingmen,  usual- 
ly *h«^t  so  rehgious,  can  be  matdied  by  the 
most  suikrflcial  observation  of  tiie  industridked 

2Sr«?ite^-  "  l«*o«".f«  found  there  who 
asaume  reMglons  aentunenta,  or  who  mUy  bave 

«mkea  them  aa  a  form  of  charitable  relirf.  if 
otb«  are  fanatical  free-thintoj  1?  l^Sii 
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they  have  suffered  from  the  meddling  of  the  priest 
in  their  famihes  or  in  their  relations  with  their 
employer. 

Indifference  m  reUgioas  matters,  the  most  ser- 
ious symptom  of  irreUgion.  to  quote  Lamennais, 
IS  inbora  m  the  modem  working  class.  While  the 
pohtical  movements  of  the  Bourgedsie  may^have 
token  on  a  religious  or  anti-religious  fonnriao  in- 
tf  MtiOTi  CM  be  seen  in  the  Prolrtaijat  of  die  gwat 
JMustnes  m  Europe  and  America  toward  elabor- 
ating a  new  religion  to  rralace  Christianity,  nor 
any  desire  to  reform  it.  The  economic  and  «>Uti. 
wl  or^niiations  of  the  worWng  class  in^th 
hemispheres  are  umnterested  in  any  doctrinal 
discusMon  on  religious  dogmas  and  spiritnal 
Ideas;  this  however  does  not  prevent  th^  mak- 
ing war  on  pndrts  of  all  cults.  Hording  them  as 
the  domestics  of  tkt  capitaUst  maa 

How  cpmM  it  that  the  bourgeois,  who  receive 
a  sdentilic  Question  of  greater  or  less  extent  are 
sUU  tawnmeled^  relijfious  ideas,  from  ^ch 
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II. 

NATURAL  ORIGINS  OF  THB  IDKA  OF  OOD  IN  THE 
SATAOB. 

To  declaim  against  Catholidsm  as  the  free- 
thinkers  do,  or  to  ignore  God  as  the  positivists 
do  does  not  take  account  of  the  persistence  of  the 
behef  in  God  in  spite  of  the  progress  and  the  pop- 
ularization of  saentiflb  knowledge,  nor  does  it 
take  account  of  the  persistence  of  Christianity  in 
spite  of  the  railleries  of  Voltaire,  the  persecutions 
of  the  revolutionists,  and  the  results  of  exegetic 
criticism.  It  is  easy  to  declaim  and  ignore  and  it 
js  hard  to  explain,  for  to  do  that  one  must  begin 
by  inquiring  how  and  why  belief  in  God  and 
spiritualistic  ideas  slipped  into  the  human  brain, 
took  root  there,  and  developed;  and  answers  to 
these  questions  are  found  only  by  gmag  back  to 
the  ideology  of  the  savaees,  where  are  clearly  out- 
lined the  spiritiialistic  ideas  which  encumber  the 
brains  of  civilized  people. 

The  idea  of  the  soul  and  of  its  survival  is  an 
invention  of  the  savages,  who  allowed  themselves 
an  immaterial  and  immortal  spirit  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  dzeams. 

The  savage  who  has  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of 
his  dreams  imagines  that  if  daring  his  sleep  he 
hunts,  fights,  or  takes  vengeance,  and  if  on  awak- 
ening he  finds  himself  in  the  place  when  he  lay 
down  It  is  because  another  self,  a  double,  as  he 
says,  impalpable,  invisible  and  light  as  air  has 
left  his  sleeping  body  to  go  far  away  to  hunt  or 
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fight,  and  if  it  comes  about  that  he  sees  in  his 
dreams  his  ancestors  and  his  dead  companions  he 
concludes  that  he  has  been  visited  by  their  spirits, 
which  survive  the  destruction  of  their  corpses. 

The  savage,  "that  child  of  the  human  species," 
M  Vico  calls  him  has,  like  the  chUd,  puerile  n^ 
ttois  about  nature.    He  thinks  that  he  can'  give 
orde^  to  the  elements  as  to  his  limbs,  that  he  can 
with  words  and  magic  rites  command  the  rain  to 
taU,  a«  wind  to  blow,  etc. ;  if  for  example  he  fears 
ttat  the  night  may  overtake  him  on  his  march  he 
taots  up  m  a  certain  fashion  certain  herbs  to  stop 
"»<  »°°'  as  the  Joshua  of  the  Bible  did  with  a 
Py*.       The  spirits  of  the  dead  having  this 
power  over  the  elements  to  a  higher  d^ree  than 
the  living,  he  calls  on  them  to  pnToduce  the  phen- 
omenon  when  he  fails  in  bringing  it  about.  Since 
a  brave  warrior  and  a    skUfuf  sorcerer  have 
more  effect  upon  nature  than    ample  mortals, 
their  spints  when  they  are  dead  must  consequent- 
Z  ^•'  *  Sweater  power  over  it  than  the  doubles 
of  ordinanr.men;  the  savage  chooses  them  out  of 
the  crowd  of  spirits  to  honor  them  with  offer- 
mp  and  sacrifices  and  to  beg  them  to  make  it 
ram,  when  drought  compromises  his  harvests,  to 

Sve  turn  victory  when  he  Ukes  the  field,  to  cure 
ni  when  he  is  sick.  Primitive  man  starting  out 
inth  a  mistaken  explanation  of  dreams  elaborated 
the  elements  which  later  served  for  the  creation  of 
one  sole  God,  who  is  when  defined  nothing  more 
thm  a  spirit,  more  powerful  than  the  other 
ajMrits. 

Tile  idea  of  God  is  neither  an  innate  idea,  nor 
■J?.^^*"  idea,  but  an  aposteriori  idea,  just  as 
ul  Ml«as,are,  since  man  can  not  think  until  he  has 
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cotne  w  contact  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
real  word  which  he-explains  U  he  can.  It  is 
iinpo««ble  to  set  forth  in  an  article  the  logically 

ceeded  from  the  idea  of  the  soul,  invented  by^ 

«n^hlI*«i^.""'^^'^"*^?  together  and  summing 
y«Sv  I  o]»»e'^at»n»  and  researches  of  explorers. 
S?™^*^5i*™^  anthropologiste  and  interS«feJ 
Aem  and  lUummating  them  by  hu  ingetio\u  and 
Sn^'*;?"*'"""  haTfllowed  ^t  in  iS^iSdwa 
steps  the  process  of  fonmation  of  the  ideiof  (Sd 
o{^l!^^rJ^  work  entitled,  "The  Evolution 
».l^  I««a  of  God;  anJEnquiry  into  the  Origin  of 

hX^rtJ^'^!'}^*^?'^^!^  Christianity  with 
M„rt~'^Vf**L'^ '■**«*'  »8ain.  its  Virgin-  ' 

iSli  ?ogmas.  Its  ethics,  its  miracles,  and  ite 
ceremoni3s,  merely  assembled  and  ornoized  into 
a  rehgon,  cert«n  ideas  and  mytSf^S  fa? 
centunes  were  current  in  the  ancient  world. 
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III. 

BC»N01fIC  OBIOIN8   Or  THK   BELIEF  IN  OOD  OF 
TBB  BOURQEOia 

It  mt^t  reasonably  have  been  hoped  that  the 
extraordinanr  development  and  populariartion 
of  saentillc  knowledge  and  the  demonstration  of 
the  necessanr  linking  of  natural  phenomena  might 
V  J  *»***'"»J>ed  the  idea  that  the  universe 
ruled  by  the  law  of  necessity  was  removed 
from  the  caprices  of  any  human  or  superr 
human  will  and  that  consequently  God  became 
useless  since  he  was  stripped  of  the  multiple  func- 
tions which  the  ignorance  of  the  savages  had  laid 
upon  him;  nevertheless  it  can  not  but  be  recog- 
nized that  the  belief  in  God,  who  can  at  his  will 
overthrow  the  necessary  order  of  things,  still  per- 
■»?*»  »n  men  of  science,  and  that  such  a  God  is 
stiU  m  demand  by  the  educated  bourgeois,  who 
asks  him  as  the  savages  do  for  rain,  victory,  cures, 

.  Even  if  the  scientists  had  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing m  bourgeois  circles  the  convictior.  'mt  the 
phenomena  of  the  natural  world  obey  i  law  of 
necessity  m  such  sort  that,  determined  by  those 
which  precede  them,  they  determine  those  which 
f^low  them,  it  would  still  have  to  be  proved  that 
the  phenomena  of  the  social  world  are  also  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  necessity.  But  the  economists, 
the  phiIo«<^ers,  and  moralists,  the  histmians 
the  sociok^ts,  and  the  politicians  who  study 
human  socteUes,  and  who  even  assume  to  direct 
them,  have  not  succeeded,  and  could  not  succeed 
in  creating  the  conviction  that  social  phenomena 
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depend  upon  the  law  of  necessity   like  natural 

ffileTSliSS"  '^"•"»?  *«/h*ve  -"tT^^ 
*we  to  estobhsh  this  conviction  that  the  belief  In 

S^t^  u?"';!S'*y  ^°'  bourgeois  brains,  even  t t" 
i^mrekSrirfll,?";  "  PWlo»opWcal  determin! 
P«™  fP^j      ^'  ."?*"/»'  sciences  it  is  only  be- 

to  study  freely  the  play  of  natural  forces,  which 

utiHz^  them^in  T'^^'J"  .'»°<*«"t'"'<l.  since  it 
utilizes  them  m  the  production  of  its  wealth:  but 
by  reason  of  the  situation  that  it   occuoiM  «n 

e^nl  str'tr  «J:'"*  ^^e TmeSiS^^r^Tto  iu 
economists,  philosophers,  moralists,  historians 
We  nS'K**  "<I^Po«ti«"».  and  that'is  wh^^ey 
t-J^in?  ^^t  *^i'  *°  .""tw^uce  philosophiMl  de- 
ThT  rh^  r°*?-u*''  f^;°«»  ?*  *«  ~«al  world. 
SLS^!  ♦!?  ^^*  ^•'"r^  ^°'  *  '*«  reason  formerly 
forbade  the  free  study  of  nature,  and  its  sociS 
dominance  had  to  be  overthrown  in  order  trcre- 
ate  the  natural  sciences. 

„*Tu"  Pfobleni  of  the  belief  in  God  on  the  part 
of  the  Bourgeoisie  can  hot  be  approached  wdth- 
put  an  «tact  notion  of  the  role  played  by  this  class 
in  scKTiety.  The  social  role  of  the  modern  1»"! 
geoisie  is  not  to  produce  wealth,  but  it  is  to  have 
It  produced  by  wage  workers,  to  seize  upon  it  and 
distribute  it  among  its  members  after  having  left 
to  Its  manual  and  intellectual  producers  just 
enough  for  their  nourishment  and  reproduction. 

tyJr  T.  ?l^''u'*  *''ay.*~'n  the  laborers  forms 
the  booty  of  the  bourgeois  class.  The  barbarian 
wamors  after  the  taking  and  sacking  of  a  city  put 
the  products  of  the  pillage  into  a  rommon  fund, 

Hll!iSKl!i''Tv"'*°J'*';*'  "  e^""'  "  Po^'iWe  and 
•T^  *u^  ^^*"  ^y  '*»*  *»"*""»  those  who  had 
nsked  their  lives  to  conquer  them. 
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The  MgwiiMtlon  of  society  permits  the  bour- 

Its  membera  bemg  forced  to  risk  his  life.     The 

mcumng  dangers  is  one  of  the  greatest  marks 
^.J!°Ft"  •°J»"'  civiliaition.  fhe  wealth  £ 
spoiled  from  the  producers  is  not  divi^into 
Se*?'^^?*"/"  ^  ftribnted  by  lot,  it  iJXtriS 

?er«U  1S[h°jS°^''?*»'  '?'=°'""'  <«^<i«da.  in- 
terests, and  industrial  and  commercial  profits 
proportionately  to  the  value  of  the  r^al  or  p£wi 
property;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  extent  of  S^j! 
ital  possessed  by  each  bourgeois. 

th7^lt^'^T°^ a  property,  a  capital, and  not 
that  of  physical,  intellectual  or  moril  qiialities  is 
It  !}!te°^"'  condition  for  receiving  a  part  i" 
SSJ^Wfc"***^  °'  *,t  ''~'*-  A  child  in  swad" 
^*°^"i  "  Y''i  *'  "  a*'"^*'  may  have  a 
iSL^t  J.'i«r  °'  *^.*  ^'*'*»*-  A  dead  man  pos 
I^A  w  'Zl?'^'  ^i*  ''^"«  ™an  h  ,  not  yet  p«- 
K  ^'i**'*  *°  "^  property.  1  ^  distribution 
w  not  made  among  men,  but  among  propertie" 
Man  18  a  zero;  property  alone  counte. 

A  folse  analogy  has  been  drawn  between  the 
Darwinian    struggle   which   the   animaU    '^ajc 

^  in^""^'''''  ^°^J^'  ««*•«  of  8ubsbten« 
■ad  reproduction    and  that  which  is  let  loose 

w^?^  The*r,7?"'  I"'.  '""^  <«»Hbutiorof 
weaitn.  The  qualities  of  strength,  c oiraee  aril- 
ity.  patience,  ingenuity,  etc.,  which  r^^^^ 
to  the  animal,  constitute  integral  v.arts  of  hU^7 
gamsm,  while  the  property  which  gives  the  bour- 
geois part  of  the  wealth  which  he  has  not  pro- 
duced IS  not  incorporated  in  his  individuality 
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This  propertjr  may  mcrsase  or  decrease  and  thus 
procure  for  him  a  larger  or  smaUer  share  without 
Its  increase  or  diminution  being  occasioned  by 
the  exercise  of  his  physical  or  intellectual  qual- 
ities. At  the  very  most  it  mig^t  be  said  that 
trickery,  mtngue,  charlatanism,  in  a  word,  the 
lowest  mentol  qualities  permit  the  bourgeois  to 
take  a  part  larger  than  that  which  the  value  of  his 
capiUl  authorizes  him  to  take;  in  that  case  he 
pilters  from  his  bourgeois  brothers.  If  then  the 
st:nggle  for  life  can  in  a  number  of  cases  be  a 
cause  for  progress  aihong  animals,  the  strueelo 
for  wealth  is  a  cause  of  degeneracy  for  the  hour- 

The  sodTl  mission  of  grasping  the  wealth  pro- 
duced by  the  wage-Workers  makes  of  the  bour- 
geoisie a  parasitic  class ;  its  members  do  not  con- 
tnbute  to  the  creation  of  wealth,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  whose  number  is  constantly  dimin- 
ishing, and  the  labor  which  they  furnish  does  not 
coi«spond  to  the  portion  of  wealth  which  falls 
to  them. 

If  Christianity,  after  having  been  in  the  first 
centuries  the  religion  of  the  mendicant  crowds 
whom  the  state  and  the  wealthy  supported  by 
daily  distributions  of  food,  has  become  that  of  the 
bourgeoisie  the  parasitic  class  par-excellence,  it  is 
because  parasitism  is  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

Jesus  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount  explained  its 
chwacter  in  a  masterly  fashion;  it  is  there  that 
he  formulates  the  "Our  Father."  the  prayer  which 

fnr"?;.  'M*M"J""'i..''?**""  to  God  to  ask  him 
for  his  daily -bread"  instead  of  asking  him  for 
work;  and  m  order  that  no  Christian  wcMthy  of 
the  name  may  be  tempted  to  resort  to  work  for 
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"cSSIk'  T'^'^^\°^  ?"«•  *»"»  Christ  adds. 

feSeth  tl,i7*7V:  S"**  ^"i!''  ""venly  Father 
teedeth  them  •  ♦  ♦  take  no  thought  therefore  and 
do  not  say  tomorrow  what  shall  we  eat,  or  what 
2*ll,we  drink  or  wherewithal  shall  we'l^  cSh^ 

^Lt  \  ^°'"'.  H«ven'y  Father  knoweth 
that  you  have  need  of  all  these  things."  The 
Heavenly  Father  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  the  class  of 
manual  and  intellectual  wage%orkers;  this" the 
G<^  who  provides  for  all  its  needs. 
«;^1*  l*"*  bourgeoisie  can  not  recognize  its  par- 
U,  n/iL""*'*"  r'^°"l**  »''«  same  time  signing 
h/n.ot  7^*°*'  "  ?^''?  •*  '"^«  the  brile  on 
i«^»  i,?^**"'?*"  °^  '"«"<=«'  that  without  be- 
JLV'a''^^^  Zu^  '"y  *^°^"'»  nor  stopped  by  any 
consideration  they  may  give  themselves  up  to  the 
freest  and  most  profound  study  of  the  forces  of 

w«hS'  w"*».'i  'PP'.*"  *°  the  production  of  its 
wealth  It  forbids  to  its  economists,  philosophers 
moralists  hlstonans. -sociologists,  aud  politicians 
the  impartial  study  of  the  social  world^and  con- 
demns them  to  the  search  of  reasons  that  mav  ■ 
sCTve_as  excuses  for  its  phenomenal  fortune.'* 

fS>»  m«chlS.-SiH  andTtSi  wJlr.  tSrSSL'^^..^"'/*"" 
•f  WMa-workw*  •loi»tattr^Hn„.2?;2£!,'S"».t.  •''*'•■'» 
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Concerned  only  with  the  returns  received  or  to  be 
received,  they  are  tryinr  to  And  out,  if  by  lome 
ludcy  chanc*  tocial  weuth  might  not  have  other 
aource*  than  the  labor  qf  the  wage-worker,  and 
they  have  discovered  that  the  labor,  the  econ- 
omy, the  method,  the  honestv,  the  knowledge, 
the  intelligence,  and  many  other  virtues  of  the 
bour^ems  manufacturers,  merchants,  landed 
proprietors,  financiers,  shareholders,  and  income, 
drawers,  contributed  to  Its  production  in  a  man- 
ner far  more  efficaciom  than  the  labor  of  the 
manual  and  intellectual  wage-workers,  and  there- 
fore th^  have  the  right  to  take  the  lion's  share 
and  to  leave  the  others  only  the  share  of  the 
beast   of  burden. 

The  bour|reois  hears  them  with  a  smile,  be- 
cause they  sing  liis  praises,  he  even  repeats  these 
impudent  assertions,  and  calls  them  eternal 
truths;  but,  however  slender  his  intelligence,  he 
can  not  admit  these  things  in  his  inmost  soul,  for 
he  has  only  to  look  around  him  to  perceive  that 
those  who  work  their  life  through,  it  they  do  not 
possess  capital,  are  poorer  th^  Job,  and  diat 
those  who  possess  nothing  but  Imowledge,  in- 
telligence, economy,  honesty,  and  who  exercise 
these  qualities,  must  limit  their  ambition  to  their 
daily  pittance,  and  rarely  hope  for  anything  be- 
yond. Then  he  says  to  himself:  "If  the  econ- 
omists, the  philosophers,  and  the  politicians  with 
all  their  wit  and  literary  truning  have  not  been 
able,  in  s(»te  of  their  conidentious  search,  to  find 
more  valid  reasons  for  explaining  the  wealth  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  it  is  because  there  is  sometliing 
crooked  in   the  business,  some  unknown  cause 
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*hote  myrteries  are  beyond  ui."  An  Unkitew 
«W»  of  the  social  order  plants  itself  before  the 
ca^talist'i  eyes. 

,  The  capitaUst,  for  the  sake  of  social  peace,  is 
interested  that  the  wage-workers  ahotUd  bcHeve 
his  nches  to  be  the  fruit  of  his  innamer«ble  vir- 
tues, but  in  reaUty  he  cares  as  little  to  kaow^that 
th^  are  the  rewards  of  his  good  qualities  as  to 
know  that  truffles,  which  he  eaU  as  voracionslr 
as  the  pig,  are  vegcUbles  capable  of  cultivation: 
<ml7  one  thing  matters  to  him,  namelv,  to  possess 
them,  and  what  troubles  him  is  to  think  that  he 
may  k>se  them  without  an/  fault  of  his  own.  He 
can  not  help  having  this  unpleasant  perspective, 
since  even  in  the  narrow  circle  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, he  has  seen  certain  persons  lose  their  pos- 
sessions, while  others  became  rich  after  having 
been  m  distress.  The  causes  of  these  reverses 
and  strokes  of  fortune  are  beyond  him  as  well  as 
o^rmtdOttptoplt  who  experienced  them.  In  a 
word,  he  observes  a  continual  going  and  coming 
of  wealth,  the  causes  of  which  are  for  him  within 
the  realm  of  the  Unknowable,  and  he  is  reduced 
to  setting  down  these  changes  of  fortune  to 
chance,  to  luck.* 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  bourgeois 
should  ever  arrive  at  a  positive  notion  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  since  in 
proportion  as  mechanical  production  develops, 

*Th*  cuttmltot  mind  hms  u  all  ■«•■  bam  tomunud  bv 

»«»  etntary  bafora  tb*  CbrlMian  arm,  wbna*  noMrr  u. 
eortlBc  to  toooimtMi,  wm  •  tut  bookta  UuT^mTmL^ 
MM:  •^fo  Ma  ia  tho  euua  of  bla  nlu  ul  MbtolMM.' 
tha  Ooda  •(•  tba  SlatrUnitaca  oTiraaltbr  •  •  .wi 
homaa  balnea  ebarlah  vmin  tboachta.  but  wa  know  aotbtaft 
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property  is  depcraoniUzcd  and  Ulcet  on  the  col- 
lecuve  And  impersonal  form  of  corporations 
witli  tlieir  stoelcs  and  bonds,  tlie  titles  to  which 
are  Anallr  dragged  into  the  whirlpool  of  the 
stock  exchange.  There  thejr  pus  from  hand  to 
hand  without  the  bnjrers  and  sellers  having  seen 
the  property  which  they  represent,  or  even  know, 
ing  exactly  the  geographical  place  where  it  is 
situated.  They  are  exchanged,  lost  by  some 
and  won  by  others,  in  a  manner  which  comes  so 
near  gambUng  that  the  distinction  is  difficult  to 
draw.  All  modem  economic  development  tends 
more  and  more  to  transform  capitalist  soc''*y 

Tb*  Ooda  DMk*  all  thian  aom*  •boot  aooardlBS  to  th*lr 
•WB  wlIL  •  •  JapltMrBieUMa  the  MasM  aeiBaUaiaa  to 
oaa  BMa  aa«  aamatlBMa  Jto  4ka  aOMr.  aaonXIns  to  hii  wUt 


that  ana  mar  ba  rlah,  mat  Umb  at  aaaOar 

aaaa  aatbtas.  •    *    Ha  aiaa  la  rtah  ar  paor. 

■Maar,  wlthaot  tta  iatoivaaUMi  af  «w  OMta."    Am  antbora 

of  aeaMalaaMa,  Paahaa,  Pwrarba  and  Jab  aaha  Jabavab 

plaj  tha  aama  part.    Tha  OrMk  paat  and  tba  Jawlah  wrltara 

avaaa  Hw  oapllallata'  OmbsM. 

Ifaaaia,  Uka  Corinth,  Ita  rival,  wia  ana  af  tba  flnt  mari- 
UoM  alttaa  •t  aaotaat  Oraaaa  la  wUeb  eoBuatrca  and  ln> 
doatrr  davalapad.    A  nuKarona  olaaa  «t  artlaana  and  cap- 

*!f  *"!!  *2*^  ■"n?  ^*^  ■■'  fi'"*'  op  «>^  «>"  IB  »■ 
atrns^  tor  paUtlcM  powar.  Abavt  alatr  raara  batora  tha 
birth  af  TbaoBBia,  «ha  danoorato.  aftar  a  vlotortoua  rarolt. 
aballabad  tba  dabto  dna  to  tha  ariatneiato  and  raanlrad  tha 
raaUtatlan  at  tba  latoraat  which  bad  baan  axtaiiad.  Tba- 
OBBla,  altkouBh  a  BMrabar  of  tba  arlatoeratle  olaaa  and 
altbaosk  ba  ebarlahad  a  taroalaaa  hattad  asalaat  tl  t  dame' 
mat%  wbaaa  Uaok  Head  aa  ba  aald  ha  woald  gu^r  bava 
drank,  baaaaaa  tbay  bad  lobbad  and  banlahad  bla.  aaald 
not  aaeapa  tba  Inflaanea  of  tba  bannaola  aoeial  anTtron- 
mant  Ha  la  impracnatad  with  lla  Mtaa  and  aantlnMBta. 
and  avan  wttb  Ha  lucnaaa:  tbna  ao  aaracal  aeeaalDBa  ba 
drawB  metapbera  from  tba  aaaayiac  af  gold,  to  wblah  tba 
aMr^aota  wara  eanatutlr  aUM  to,rMait  tbat  tbar 
might  know  tha  Talna  af  tha  aalna  aad  tacota  (ftiMi  Ibam 
In  aaehanan.  It  Ir  naalaaljr  baeanaa  tba  saomle  poatnr 
of  Tbaoinii,  Uka  tba  teoka  of  tba  Old  Taatamant,  aSuriad 
tba  maxima  of  bouriaala  wladom.  tbat  It  waa  a  aokool  book 
la  damaeiatla  Atbaaa.  It  waa,  aald  Xaaapbaa,  a  traatlsa 
en  man  aaeb  aa  a  akilfnl  boraaiMui  alsht  wrtta  on  tba  art 

of  rtdlBK. 
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Into  one  VMt  intematicjal  gamblina:  house 
where  the  bonvgeois  win  and  lose  capiuf.  thanks 
to  unknown  events  wUch  escape  all  foresight, 
all  calculation,  and  which  seem  to  them  to  de- 
pend on  nothing  bat  chance.  The  Unknowable 
is  enthroned  inl>oargeois  sodety  as  in  a  gamb- 
ling  house. 

GsRibling,  which  on  the  stock  exchange  is 
seen  without  disguise,  has  alwavs  been  one  of  the 
conditions  of  commerce  and  industry;  their  risk: 
are  so  numerous  and  so  unforseen,  that  often 
the  enterprises  which  are  conceived,  calculated 
and  csTied  out  most  skilfully  fail,  while  others 
undertaken  lightly,  in  a  happy-go-lucky  fashion, 
succeed.    These  successes  and  failures,  due  to 
unexpected  causes  generally  unknown  and  appar* 
ently  arising  oiily  from  chance,  predispose  the 
hourgecns  to  the  mental  attitude  of  the  gamester; 
the  game  of  the  stock  exchange  fortifies  and  vivi- 
fies this  menUl  cast.    The  capiUlist  whose  for- 
tune IS  invested  in  stocks  sold  on  the  exchange, 
who  IS  Ignorant  of  the  reason  for  the  variations 
of  their  prices  and  dividends,  is  a  professional 
eamester.    Now  the  gamester,  who  can  account 
for  his  gains  or  losses  only  as  a  good  run  or  a 
bad  run,  is  an  eminently  superstitious  individual  • 
the  frequenters  of  gambling  houses  all  have  mag- 
ical charms  to  compel  good  fortune;  om  mum- 
bles a  prayer   to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua    or  no 
matter  what  spirit  from  Heaven,  another  plays 
only  when  a  certain  color  has  won,  another  holds 
a  raA>bit's  foot  in  his  left  hand,  etc. 

The  Unknowable  of  the  social  order  envelops 
the  bourgeois  as  the  Unknowable  of  the  natural 
order  surrounded  the  savage;  all  or  nearly  all  the 
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acts  of  Civilized  life  tend  to  develop  in  him  the 
superstitious  and  mystical  habit  of  assiKnine 
everything  to  chance,  like  the  professional  kmt- 
ster.  Credit,  for  example,  without  which  com- 
merce and  Industry  are  impossible,  is  an  act  of 
faith  in  chance,  m  the  unknown,  performed  by 
him  who  gives  the  credit,  since  he  has  no  positive 
guarantee  that  the  one  who  receives  the  credit 
will  be  able  to  meet  his  obligations  at  maturity, 
his  solvency  depending  upon  a  thousand  and  one 
acadents  that  can  not  be  foreseen  nor  under- 
stood. 

Other  economic  phenomena  instill  every  day 
into  the  bourgeois  mind  the  belief  in  a  mystical 
force  without  material  support;  deUched  from 
everything  material.  The  banknote,  to  cite  a  sin- 
gle example,  holds  within  itself  a  social  force  so 
far  beyond  its  small  material  consequence  that  it 
prepares  the  bourgeois  mind  for  the  idea  of  a 

"'"'.f.S'  '^'*  shoirid  exist  independently  of  mat- 
ter. This  miserable  rag  of  paper,  which  no  one 
would  stoop  to  pick  up,  were  it  not  for  its  magical 
power,  gives  iU  possessor  all  material  things 
most  to  be  desired  in  the  civilized  world ;  bread, 
meats,  wine,  house,  lands,  horses,  women,  health! 
consideration,  honors,  etc.,  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses  and  the  delights  of  the  soul ;  God  could  do 
no  more.  Bourgeois  life  is  woven  out  of  mystic- 
ism.* 

Commercial  and  industrial  crises  confront  the 

*Renui 


*l">**  eultlrattd  mind  «•«  eloudad  with  mviti. 

-   .        a«cid«a  ■nnpatlir  tor  th»  imvmmaS  t^  ii 

pnmortjr.    B*  ndktM  to  his  *lf«Bort!a  SiS^Sioi^i^ 

arc  im>t«r,  mora  £«M««,  ^w  .thiSl"  tSi,  »!Skn?t«  iS 
a  Talna  qnlta  as  atha  wl  aa  atoeka  widbMMi.   ■"""""  " 
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Wr«^*  •xM'rgeois.-uncontrollable,  unchecked 
forces  of  a  power  so  irresistible  that  they  scatter 

oS  wv*  *!?*""  *'  *•*«  *'**•'  of  the  Christian 
w^M  »i:  ^"^  a«  unchained  in  the  civilized 
world  they  nun  capitalists  by  thousands  and  de- 
stroy  products  and  means  of  production  by  hun- 
hlZ°L!^J^'T:u  f°'  »."?t"nr  the  economists 
h^rJl  M  "l***  ^J"*'  Pe"odical  returns  without 
being  able  to  advance  any  plausible  hypothesis 
of  their  ongin.       The  impossibility  of  findine 

fcfu'if'ir  °"*!"*ll  ^?f  suggested  to  certain 
English  economists  the  idea  of  looking  for  them 

Jh«!.I  ♦'"*"».'  1*'  »Pots.  thev  say,  destroying  by 
i^^.*^'*'  J'''  harvests  of  In/ia,  might  diminish  its 
llKlu^A  P"'«^hasing  European  merchandise 
and  might  determine  the  crises.  These  erave 
saps  carry  us  bade  scientifically  to  the  judicial 

t^J^°^t  °J  *•*'  "'•'**'l'  »»«»•  '*''«h  subjected  the 
events  of  human  societies  to  the  conjunction  of 
the  stars  «>d  to  the  belief  of  savages  in  tSe  action 
of  shooting  stars,  comets,  and  eclipses  of  the 
moon  upon  their  destinies. 

m2^r5?.°?'*"lu  t'"'"''*  ''^*™'  ^*h  fathomless 
SnmS.^L*  • '  '»°11'««»«?'  niysteries  which  the 
economists  resign  themselves  to  leaving  unex- 

fi.*^;,  ^'^  "^^^'^  ^^°'  *'••«*»  *«>  his  "den- 
tists  has    succeeded    in    domesticating    natural 

!S!^:!^t  fL"^^  ^y  *t*  "co'-Prehensibli 
effects  of  economic  forces  that  he  declares  them 
uncontrollable,  like  God.  «,d  he  thiSs  ,^at  th" 

Zm^"*  !f  *°  '"**""  P**^*"*'^  the  ills  which 
they  inflirt  and  accept  gratefully  the  favors  which 
th«r  grant.    He  says  with  Job:  "The  Lord  «ve 

name  of  the  Lord."    Economic  forces  appear  to 
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him  in  a  fantasm  as  friendly  and  hostile  spirits.* 
The  terrible  and  inexplicable  phenomena  of  the 
social  order  which  surround  the  capitalist  and 
strike  him  without  his  knowing  why  or  how,  in 
his  industry,  his  commerce,  his  fortune,  his  well- 
being,  his  life,  are  as  disquieting  for  him  as  were 
for  the  savage  the  terrible  and  ^explicable  phen- 
omena of  nature  which  excited  and  overheated  his 
exuberant  imagination.  Anthropologists  account 
for  the  primitive  man's  belief  in  witchcraft,  in 
the  soul,  in  spirits  and  in,  God,  on  the  ground  of 
his  ignorance  of  the  natural  world :  the  same  ex- 
planation holds  for  the  civilized  man;  his  spirit- 
ualist ideas  and  his  belief  in  God  should  be  at- 
tributed to  his  ignorance  of  the  social  world. 
The  uncertain  duration  of  his  prosperity,  and  the 
unknowable  causes  of  his  fortunes  and  misfor- 
tunes, predispose  the  bourgeois  to  admit,  like  the 
savage,  the  existence  of  superior  beings,  which  act 
on  social  phenomena  as  their  fancies  lead  them, 
whether  favorably  or  unfavorably,  as  described 
by  Theognis  and  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. To  propitiate  them  he  practices  the  gross- 
est superstition,  communicates  with  spirits  from 
the  other  world,  bums  candles  biefore  sacred 
images  and  prays  to  the  trinitarian  God  of  the 
Christians  or  the  one  God  of  the  philosophers. 

The  savage,  in  daily  contact  with  nature,  is 
especially  impressed  by  the  unknown  things  ol 
the  natural  order,  which  on  the  contrary  worry 

*Crisea  ImprMi  th«  bourcMis  so  vividly  that  tliair  talk  of 
them  as  if  they  w«r*  corporeal  bcinvi.  Tb*  osiebratad 
American  humortat  Artemua  Ward  relates  that  faaarlnK 
certain  flnanclera  and  manufaetmen  Ui  New  Tork  atflrm 
to  poeltlvely.  "The  eriale  hM  oome,  it  le  bare,"  he  thoncht 
It  must  be  In  the  room,  and  to  aae  iHut  kind  of  a  head  it 
had,  be  began  looklnt  for  it  under  the  tables  and  dialrs. 
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the  bourgeois  but  slightly;  the  only  nature  he 
knows  about  has  been  agreeably  decorated, 
tiimmed,  graveled,  raked  off  and  generally  dom- 
esticated. The  numerous  services  that  science ' 
has  already  rendered  for  his  enrichment,  and 
those  he  still  expects  from  her,  have  engendered 
in  his  mind  a  blind  faith  in  her  power.  He  does 
not  doubt  but  that  some  day  she  will  solve  the 
unknown  problems  of  nature  and  even  prolong 
indefinitely  his  own  life,  as  promised  by  Metch- 
nikoff,  the  microbe-maniac.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  unknown  things  of  the  social  world,  the  only 
ones  that  trouble  him ;  thece  seem  to  him  impos- 
sible of  comprehension.  It  is  the  unknowable  of 
the  social  world,  not  of  the  natural  world,  which 
insinuates  into  his  unimaginative  head  the  idea  of 
God,  an  idea  which  he  did  not  have  the  trouble  of 
inventing,  but  found  ready  to  be  appropriated. 
The  incomprehensible  and  insoluable  social  prob- 
lems make  God  so  nf-c;ssary  that  he  would  have 
invented  Him,  had  need  been. 

The  bourgeois,  vexed  by  the  bewildering  go 
and  come  of  fortunes  and  misfortunes,  and  by  the 
puzzling  play  of  economic  forces,  is  furthermore 
confused  by  the  brutal  contradiction  of  his  own 
conduct  and  that  of  his  fellows  with  the  current 
notions  of  justice,  morality,  honesty ;  he  repeats 
these  aententiously,  but  refrains  from  regulating 
his  acts  by  them,  although  he  insists  that  they 
be  observed  strictly  by  the  people  who  come  into 
contact  with  him.  For  example,  if  the  merchant 
hands  his  customer  goods  that  are  damaged  or 
adulterated,  he  still  wishes  to  be  paid  in  sterling 
money;  if  a  manufacturer  cheats  the  laborer  on 
the  measurement  of  his  work,  he  will  not  submit 
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to  losing  a  minute  of  the  day  for  which  he  pays 
him;  if  the  bourgeois  patriot  (all  bourgeois  are 

Satriots)  seizes  the  fatherland  of  a  weaker  nation, 
is  commercial  dogma  is  still  the  integrity  of  his 
country,  which  according  to  Cedl  lOiodes  is  a 
vast  commercial  establishment.  Justice,  mwality, 
and  othtr  principles  more  or  less  eternal,  are  val- 
uable for  the  bourgeois,  but  only  if  they  serve 
his  interests ;  they  have  a  double  face,  an  indul- 
gent and  smiling  one  turned  toward  himself,  and 
a  frowning  and  commanding  face  turned  toward 
others.  > 

The  constant  and  general  contradiction  be- 
tween people's  acts  and  their  notions  of  justice 
and  morality,  which  mig^t  be  thought  of  a  nature 
to  disturb  the  idea  of  a  just  God  in  the  bourgeois 
mind,  rather  confirms  it,  and  prepares  the  nound 
for  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  had 
disappeared  among  nations  that  had  reached  the 
patriarchal  period.  This  idea  is  preserved, 
strengthened  and  constantly  revivified  in  the 
bourgeois  by  his  habit  of  expecting  a  reward  for 
everything  he  does  or  does  not  do.*  He  employs 

'ThMcnls,  lik*  Job  mad  other  Old  Tastkraont  authors.  I* 
•mbaiaaMd  tar  <h«  ditflcultr  of  T«ooneUlB>  the  Inimtloo 
of  man  with  th*  JuMlco  of  Ood.  'K)  aon  of  aktam,''  Mrs 
tM  Onak  voat,  "bow  eanat  thou  gnuit  tbo  mm*  lot  to  th* 
put  and  M  tko  unJiwtT  •  •  •  o  Una  of  th*  Immortals, 
is  It  Juat  that  ho  who  haa  oommlttad  ao  ahaouCnl  aet.  who 
haa  not  traaagrMaod  the  Uw,  wbo  baa  awom  ■•  tela* 
oatha,  bnt  who  baa  alwan  raaalBod  hoBocaUtk  ahoald 
anfforT  •  *  •  Th*  un}wt  man.  fttU  of  kUaaaU,  who 
f  aars  the  wimth  natthar  at  man  aer  ot  gadai  who  oommlta 
daada  et  tBluatleak  la  aoraad  with  vtefaaa,  whtl*  tba  laM 
ahall  bo  dasppUaa  and  aball  ba  oananmad  br  hard 
*r    *  .  *  .  *    What   martal  ta  ha  that,  aaatna  thaa* 


tbiaca, 
Tha  Pialmlat  sajra 


taar  tha  aodat" 

■^aheld.  tbaaa  ara  tha  oncodlr, 
la  tha  world;   tbar   iaenaaa   in   rietaaa    * 


who 


♦ 


Whon  I  oousbt  to  know  Hita,  it  waa  tuo  paiafnl  for  ma 
•    •    •    I  was  sBTieaa  at  tha  faollab  (thoaa  who  faar  oot 
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laborers,  manufactures  goods,  buys,  sells,  lends 
money,  renders  any  sendee,  whatever  it  be,  only 
in  the  hope  of  being  rewarded,  of  reaping  a  bene- 
fit. The  constant  expectation  of  profit  results  in 
his  performing  no  act  for  the  pleasure  in  it,  but  to 
pocket  a  recompense;  if  he  is  generous,  charit- 
able, honorable,  or  even  if  he  limits  himself  to  not 
being  dishonest,  the  satisfaction  of  his  conscience 
is  not  enough  for  him ;  a  reward  is  essential  if  he 
is  to  be  satisfied  and  not  feel  that  he  has  been 
duped  by  his  good  and  candid  feelings ;  if  he  dees 
not  receive  his  reward  on  earth,  whicit  is  gener- 
ally the  case,  he  counts  on  getting  it  in  heaven. 
Not  only  does  he  expect  a  reward  for  his  good 
acts,  and  his  abstention  from  bad  acts,  but  he 
hopes  to  receive  compensation  for  his  misfor- 
tunes, his  failures,  his  vexations'  and  even  his  an- 
noyances. His  ego  is  so  aggressive  that  to  sat- 
isfy it  he  annexes  heaven  to  earth.  The  wrongs 
in  civilization  are  so  numerous  and  so  crying, 
and  those  of  which  he  is  the  victim  assume  in  his 
eyes  such  boundless  proportions,  that  his  sense  of 
eternal  justice  can  not  conceive  but  that  some  day 
they  shall  be  redressed ;  and  it  is  only  in  another 
world  that  this  day  can  shine ;  only  in  heaven  is 
he  assured  of  receiving  the  reward  for  his  mis- 
fortunes. Life  after  death  becomes  for  him-  a 
certainty,  for  his  good  God,  just  and  adorned  with 

the  BItorosI)  irtien  I  iMr  tb*  pKMp*rltr  of  th*  wlokad." 
(PMlin  IXXIII.) 

Thaoanls  •nd  tb*  J«wa  of  tha  Old  Toatunont,  not  b*- 
liairlBs  la  tto  MdatMa*  of  tha  ■eol  afUr  daath,  think  that 
It  ia  on  aarth  that  the  wlekad  la  pimlahad,  "for  hl^ar  la 
th*  wladom  of  Of  foda,"  aara  the  Qnak  moi«liat.  "But 
that  van*  th*  aptrit  of  man,  aioe*  It  la  aot  whao  tha  aat 
la  eonmlttad  that  th*  Imniortala  wnak  vancMuie*  for  th* 
ftalt.  On*  vara  bla  debt  In  hia  own  paraon.  another  ean- 
danaa  bla  ehUdran  to  mJafOTtanbi''  Man  are  puntahed  for 
Adaaa'a  ala,  aeeordlat  to  ChrlatlaBltr. 
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m^iVl'*"^'  "'^^^^  Civilisation,  enriched  by  a  few 
^VfJ^'Jv}^^  ?">  "°*  ^'^  in  it.  o^nV  to 
indi^liT' piSf."'  ''**"'»^^«f »"«  »«•«-  "d 

xvhh\h^°f^r^^A°''  "^'"P"'  '»*«'»«"  "'inly 
J^Ik  u  "w»'«'«  and  compensations  beyond  the 
tomb;  he  takes  but  a  moderate  interest  in  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  that  is  to  sSfthe  peo! 
pie  who  have  m  ured  him  personally    The  Chrl^ 

Svincedta'fhe  h"  ^^^  ^^t.  b Jlse'hJu 
convinced  that  he  has  done  nothing  and  can  do 
nothmg  to  deserve  it.  and  second,  bf cause  Ws  re- 
sentment against  his  fellows  who  have  s  nned 
•gains  him  is  but  short-lived.  He  is  always  d£ 
S^rJiSX'Jf'S  "'*"°"''  °^  busine«  o^p'le^ 
ZlJl.         •"  '/  ^^  **"  *ny  advantage  in  It;  he 

ZZaw  *  "'**'",  "**=*'•»  'Of  those  who  have 
duped  him,  since  after  all  they  have  don^f«  i^™ 

only  what  he  has  done  or  vSd  hive  Hked  to  do 
to  them.    Every  day  in  bourgeois  society  we  see 

Who  might  have  been  thought  forever  lost  r^t,^ 

LhVnrK^r  '""^  ''^''•'^^^ »« hro;rbie5,s?tS™ 

nothing  but  money  was  demanded  of  them  as  a 

^"bt?«fl^:.:"'""'"^  ''"-"^  -<»  niaking  ^H 

Hell  could  only  have  been  invented  by  men  and 

v^pance.     l  he  God  of  the  first  Christiana  i«  > 
P^bl^  executioner,  who  takes  a  savCX  "re 


tnoni 


'**"'*'  '■vouwr.  or  iraieh  he  w 
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in  {eudag  hit  eyes  on  the  tortures  inflicted  for  all 
eternity  on  the  infidels,  his  enemies.  "The  Lord 
Jesus,  says  St.  Paul,  "shall  ascend  Into  heaven 
with  the  angels  of  his  power,  with  burning  flames 
of  Are,  wcndng  vengeance  against  those  who 
know  not  God  and  who  obey  not  the  Gospel; 
they  shall  be  punished  with  an  everlasting  pun* 
ishment  before  the  face  of  God  and  befbre  the 
glory  of  his  power."— II.  Thess.  i.  6-9.  The 
Christian  of  those  days  expected  witti  an  equally 
fervent  faith  for  the  reward  of  his  piety  and  the 
punishment  of  his  enemies,  who  became  the  ene- 
mies of  God.  The  bourgeois  no  longer  cherish- 
ing these  fierce  hates  (hate  brings  no  nroflts),  no 
longer  needs  a  hell  to  assuage  his  veugeance,  nor 
an  executioner-God  to  chastise  his  associates  who 
have  clashed  with  him. 

The  belief  of  the  bourgeoine  in  God  and  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  one  of  the  ideological 
phenomena  of  its  social  environment ;  it  will  nevev 
lose  it  till  it  is  dispossessed  of  its  wealth  stolen 
from  wage-workers,  and  transformed  from  a  par- 
asitic class  into  a  productive  class. 

The  bourgemsie  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  struggled  in  Prance  to  grasp  the  social 
dictatorship,  attacked  furiously  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  Christianity,  because  they  were  props 
of  the  aristocracy ;  if  in  the  ardor  of  battle  some 
of  its  chiefs,  Diderot,  La  Mettrie,  Helvetins, 
d'Holbach,  pushed  their  irreligimi  to  the  point  of 
atheism,  others,  quite  as  representative  of  its 
spirit,  if  not  more  so.  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Tnigot, 
never  arrived  at  the  Aviation  of  God.  The  mater, 
ialist  and  sensualist  philosophers,  Cabanis,  Maine 
de  Biran,  de  Gerando,  who  survived  the  Revolu- 
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tion,  publicly  retracted  thdr  infidel  doctrines.  We 
must  not  wute  our  time  in  accusing  these  remark- 
able men  of  having  betrayed  the  philosophical 
oi»nions  whidi,  at  the  opening  of  their  career, 
had  assured  them  fame  and  livelihood ;  the  bour- 
geoisie alone  is  ^Ity.  Victorious,  it  lost  its  ir- 
religious combativeness,  and  like  the  dog  in  the 
Bible,  it  returned  to  its  vonit  These  philos- 
ophers underwent  the  influc.e  of  the  social  en- 
vironment; being  bourgeois,  they  evolved  with 
their  dass.  , 

This  social  environment,  from  the  workings  of 
which  not  even  the  most  learned  nor  the  most 
emancipated  of  the  boui|;eois  can  free  themselves, 
is  responsible  for  the  deism  of  men  of  genius,  like 
Cuvier,  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  Faraday,  Darwin, 
and  for  the  agnosticism  and  positivism  of  con- 
temporary sdentbtSi  who,  not  daring  to  deny 
God,  abstain  from  concerning  themselves  witii 
him.  But  this  very  act  is  an  implicit  reoogmtion 
of  the  existence  of  God,  whom  they  need  in  order 
to  understand  the  social  world,  which  seems  to 
them  the  plaything  of  chance,  rather  than  ruled 
by  the  law  of  necesrity,  like  the  natural  world. 

M.  Brunetiere,  thinking  to  dart  an  epigram  at 
the  free-thought  of  his  class,  quotes  the  phrase  of 
the  German  Jesuit  Gruber,  tiiat  "the  Unknowable 
is  an  idea  of  God  appropriate  to  Free  Masonry." 
The  Unknowable  can  not  be  any  one's  idea  of 
Cod ;  but  it  is  its  generating  cause,  in  savages  and 
barbarians  as  well  as  in  Christian  bourgeois  or 
Free-Masons.  If  the  unknown  elements  of  the 
natural  environment  made  necessary  for  the  sav- 
age and  barbarian  the  idea  of  a  God,  creator  and 
ruler  of  the  world,  the  unknown  elements  of  the 
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•odal  enrironment  make  neceaaanr  for  the  bour> 
geoia  the  idea  of  a  God  who  ahall  diatribute  the 
wealth  atden  from  the  manual  and  intellectual 
wage-worken,  dispenae  bleaainga  and  cunea,  re- 
ward good  deeda,  avenge  injuriea  and  repair 
wrongs.  The  aavage  and  the  bourgeoia  are 
drawn  unsuspectingly  bto  the  belief  in  God.  juat 
aa  they  are  carried  along  by  the  rotation  of  the 
earth. 
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IV. 

■VOLUTION  or  TBK  IDBA  Or  OOD. 

.The  idea  of  God,  planted  and  eerminated  in 
the  human  brain  by  the  unknown  elements  of  the 
natural  environment  and  the  social  environment, 
is  not  something  invariable;  it  varies  on  the  con- 
trary according  to  time  and  place;  it  evolves  in 
proportion  as  the  mode  of  production  develops, 
transforming  the  social  environment. 

God,  for  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  and  other 
ancient  peoples,  had  his  dwelling  in  a  given  spot, 
and  existed  only  to  be  useful  to  his  adorers  and 
hurtful  to  their  enemies ;  each  family  had  its  pri- 
vate gods,  the  spirits  of  deified  ancestors,  and 
each  city  had  its  municipil  or  state  god.  The 
municipal  god  or  goddess  dwelt  in  the  temple 
consecrated  to  him  or  her  and  was  incorporated 
into  the  image  which  often  was  a  block  of  wood 
or  a  stone ;  he  or  she  was  interested  in  the  fate  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  citv  of  these  alone.  The 
ancestral  gods  concerned  themselves  only  with 
family  i^fairs.  The  Jehovah  of  the  Bible  was  a 
god  of  tbb  kind;  he  lodged  in  a  wooden  box, 
called  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  was  carried 
along  when  the  tribes  changed  their  location;  they 
put  it  at  the  head  of  the  army,  that  Jehovah  might 
fight  for  his  people ;  if  he  chastised  them  cruelly 
for  their  infractions  of  his  law,  he  also  rendered 
them  many  services,  as  the  Old  Testament  re- 
ports. When  the  municipal  god  was  not  in  the 
best  of  circumstances,  they  associated  another 
divinity  with  him ;  the  Romans,  during  the  second 
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Panic  war,  broaght  over  from  Petsinonte  the 
■tatue  of  Cybele,  that  the  (oddeM  from  Asia 
Minor  might  aid  them  in  their  defense  ugainst 
Hannibal.  The  Chriatians  had  no  other  idea  of 
divinity  when  they  demolished  the  temples  and 
broke  the  statues  of  the  gods  in  order  to  oust 
them  and  keep  them  from  protecting  the  pagans. 

The  savages  thought  that  the  soul  wak  the 
replica  of  the  body,  so  their  deified  spiriU,  though 
incorporated  into  stones,  blocks  ot  wood  or  beaste, 
preserved  the  hunum  form.  Similarly  for  St 
Paul  and  the  apostles,  God  was  anthropomorphic, 
they  made  of  him  a  Man-God,  JSkt  to  them- 
selves both  in  body  and  in  mind ;  while  the  modem 
capitalist  conceives  him  aa  without  head  or  arms, 
and  present  in  all  the  nooks  and  comers  of  the 
earth,  instead  of  being  quartered  in  one  certain 
locality. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  like  the  Jews  and  the 
first  Christians  had  no  thoufl^t  of  their  god  being  ° 
the  only  god  of  creation;  the  Tews  beUeved  in 
Ifoloch,  Baal  and  other  gods  of  the  nations  with 
which  they  warred  as  finnly  at  in  Jehovah,  and 
the  Christians  of  the  first  centuries  and  of  the 
middle  ages,  while  they  called  Jupiter  and  Allah 
false  gods,  still  took  them  for  gods,  who  could 
work  wonders  quite  as  well  as  Jesus  and  his 
Eternal  Father.*  This  belief  in  a  multiplicity  of 
gods  made  it  possible  for  each  city  to  have  a  god 
attached  to  its  service,  shut  up  in  a  temple  and 
incorporated  into -a  statue  or  some  such  object; 

•Turtallian    in  his  Apolocatlea  aad  St  Auwtiii  la  his 
"City  ar-Qod^rMateujiadj^aU*  fMta  UMaBnqta^uS 

dMd.  that  •  Vwtal  ted  earrlad  watar  fram  Um  Tlbar  lal 
■!•;•,  ttet  Motksr  TMtml  had  towad  a  ship  with  har 
Slrdla,  ata 
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Jehovah  wm  in  a  stone.  The  modern  eapitalUt 
who  thinka  that  bis  God  is  present  in  all  places 
of  the  earth  can  not  but  amve  at  the  notion  of 
one  sole  God;  and  the  ubiquity  which  he  attrib- 
utes to  his  God  prerenU  his  representing  him 
with  face  and  buttodcs,  arms  and  legs,  like 
Homer's  Zeus  and  St.  Paul's  Jesus. 

The  municipal  diinttites,  which  belonged  to  the 
warlike  cities  of  antiquity,  always  at  strife  with 
neighboring  peoples,  could  not  answer  to  the 
religious  needs  which  mercantile  production  cre- 
ated in  the  bourgeois  democracies  of  the  commer- 
cial and  industnal  cities,  obliged  on  the  c.  ntrary 
to  maintain  pacific  relations  with  surrounding 
nations.  The  necessities  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try forced  the  uew-bom  Bourgemsie  to  demunici. 
palize  the  city  divinizes  and  create  cosmopolitan 
gods.  Six  or  seven  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  we  observe  in  the  maritime  cities  of 
Jonia,  Magna  Grecia  and  Greece  attempts  to  or- 
ganize religions  whose  gods  should  not  be  exclu- 
sively monopolized  by  one  city,  but  should  be 
recognized  and  worshipped  by  different  nations, 
even  hostile  ones.  These  new  divinities,  Isis, 
Demeter,  Dionysos,  Mithra,  Jesus,  etc.,  several 
of  whom  belonged  to  the  matriarchal  epoch,  still 
took  on  the  human  form,  though  the  need  was 
beginning  to  be  felt  of  a  Supreme  Being  which 
should  not  be  anthropomorphic;  but  it  ii  not 
until  the  capitalist  epoch  that  the  idea  of  an 
amorphous  god  has  imposed  itself,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  impersonal  form  taken  on  by  the 
property  of  corporations. 

Impersonal  property,  which  introduced  a  mode 
of  possession  absolutely  new  and  diametric  i.Uy 
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opposed  to  that  which  had  previously  existed,  was 
necessarily  destined  to  modify  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  bourgeois  and  consequently  trans- 
form his  mentality.  Until  its  appearance,  the 
possibilities  of  ownership  were  limited  to  a  vine- 
yard in  the  Bordelais,  a  weaving  establishment 
at  Rouen,  a  forge  at  Marseilles  or  a  grocery  in 
Paris.  Each  of  these  properties,  distinct  in  the 
character  of  the  industry  and  in  its  geographical 
situation,  was  possessed  by  one  single  individual, 
or  by  two  or  three  at  the  most ;  it  wn  a  rare  thing 
for  one  individual  to  possess  several  of  them.  It 
is  otherwise  with  impersonal  property:  a  railroad, 
a  mine,  a  bank,  etc.,  are  possessed  by  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  capitalists,  while  one  and  the 
same  capitalist  may  have  side  by  side  in  his  port- 
folio bonds  of  France,  Prussia,  Turkey  and 
Japan,  with  stocks  of  gold  mines  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, electric  railways  in  China,  a  line  of  trans- 
Atlantic  steamers,  a  coffee  plantation  in  Brazil,  a 
coal  mine  in  Fr-.nce,  etc.  No  such  ties  of  affec- 
tion can  link  the  capitalist  to  the  impersonal  prop- 
erty he  possesses  as  bind  the  bourgeois  to  the 
property  that  he  administers,  or  that  is  operated 
under  his  control;  his  interest  in  it  is  proportioned 
only  to  the  price  paid  for  the  stock  and  the  rate 
of  dividends  it  bears.  It  is  a  matter  of  absolute 
indifference  to  him  whether  the  dividend  be  de- 
clared by  a  scavenger  enterprise,  a  sugar  refinery 
or  a  cotton-spinning  mill,  and  whether  the  pro- 
duction be  carried  on  at  Paris  or  at  Pefcfa.  Once 
the  dividend  becomes  all-important,  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  properties  produc- 
ing it  disappear,  and  these  properties  in  different 
industries,  differently  situated,  are  for  the  capi- 
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talist  one  sole  <tividend-bearing  property,  whose 
certillcatijs,  r.irculating  on  the  stock  exchange, 
continue  to  keep  various  names  of  trade  and  of 
countries. 

Impersonal  property,  embracing  all  trades  and 
extending  all  over  the  globe,  unrolls  its  tentacles 
armed  with  suckers  greedy  for  dividends,  in  a 
Christian  nation  just  as  it  does  in  realms  of  Mo- 
hammedanism, Buddhism  or  fetichism.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  is  the  absorbing  and  mas- 
tering passion  of  the  capitalist,  and  so  this  identi- 
fication of  properties  of  different  sorts  and  coun- 
tries in  one  sole  and  cosmopolitan  property  was 
bound  to  reflect  itself  in  his  intelligence  and  to 
influence  his  conception  of  God.*  Impersonal 
property  without  any  doubt  leads  him  to  amal- 
gamate the  gods  of  the  earth  into  one  sole  and  cos- 
mopolitan God,  who  according  to  the  various 
countries  bears  the  name  of  Jesus,  Allah  or  Budd- 
ha, and  is  worshipped  according  to  different  rites. 

It  is  a  matter  of  historical  fact  that  the  idea  of 
one  sole  and  universal  God,  which  Anaxagoras 
was  one  of  the  first  to  conceive,  and  which 
through  the  centuries  lived  only  in  the  brains  of 
a  few  thinkers,  did  not  become  a  current  idea 
until  capitalist  civilization  appeared.  But  as  by 
the  side  of  this  impersonal,  sole  and  cosmopolitan 
property  there  still  exist  countless  personal  and 
local  properties,  so  certain  local  and  anthropo- 
morphic gods  touch  elbows  in  the  capitalist's 
brain  with  the  one  and  cosmopolitan  G<^.  The 
division  into  nations,  which  are  commercial  and 
industrial  rivals,  compels  the  Bourgeoisie  to  pai> 

•"W«*lth  mgtoAtn  not  aatlety,"  uys  ThMsnls,  "tb« 
man  wbo  hM  the  moat  itrtTM  avar  to  double  It" 
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eel  out  its  one  God  into  as  many  gods  as  there 
are  nations;  thus  every  nation  of  ChristendoM 
thinks  that  the  Christian  God.  who  is  all  the  while 
the  God  of  all  Christians,  is  its  national  god, 
like  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  and  Fallas-Athene  of  the 
Athenians.  When  two  Christian  nations  declare 
war,  each  prays  its  national  and  Christian  God 
to  fight  on  its  side,  and  if  it  is  victorious,  it  sings 
Te  Deums  to  thank  him  for  havi><i;  beaten  the 
rival  nation  and  its  national  and  Christian  God. 
The  pagans  made  different  gods  fight  among 
themselves,  the  Christians  make  their  one  God 
fight  with  himself.  The  one  and  cosmopolitan 
(k>d  could  not  completely  dethrone  the  national 
gods  in  the  bourgeois  brain  unless  all  the  bour- 
geois nations  were  centralized  into  one  single 
nation. 

Impersonal  property  possesses  other  qualities, 
which  it  has  transmitted  to  its  one  and  cosmopoli- 
tan God.  The  proprietor  of  a  wheat  field,  a  car- 
penter's shop  or  a  haberdashery  can  see,  touch, 
measure,  and  appraise  his  property,  the  clear  and 
precise  form  of  which  strikes  his  senses,  but 
the  owner  of  government  bonds  and  of  shares  in 
a  railroad,  a  coal  mine,  an  insurance  company  or 
a  bank  can  not  see,  touch,  measure,  appraise  the 
parcel  of  property  represented  by  his  bonds  and 
stocks,  in  whatever  forest  or  government  build-, 
ing,  in  whatever  wagon,  ton  of  coal,  insurance 
policy  or  bank  safe  he  mig^t  suppose  it  to  be 
found.  His  fragment  of  property  is  lost,  buried 
in  a  vast  whole  that  he  can  not  even  picture  to 
himself;  for  if  he  has  seen  locomotives  and  sta- 
tions, as  well  as  subterranean  galleries,  he  has 
never  seen  a  railroad  nor  a  mine  in  its  entirety; 
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and  a  national  debt,  a  bank  and  an  insurance 
company  are  not  capable  of  being  represented  by 
any  image  whatever.  The  impersonal  property 
of  which  he  is  one  of  the  co-proprietors  can  not 
assume  in  hib  imagination  other  than  a  vague,  un- 
certain, indeterminate  form ;  it  is  for  him  rather 
a  rational  being,  which  reveals  its  existence  by 
dividends,  than  a  tangible  reality.  Nevertheless 
this  impersonal  property,  though  indefinite  as  a 
metaphysical  conception,  provides  for  all  his 
reeds,  like  the  Heavenly  Father  of  the  Christians, 
without  requiring  from  him  any  more  labor  of 
body  and  brain  than  to  take  in  his  dividends :  he 
receives  them  in  blessed  laziness  of  body  and  soul 
as  a  Grace  of  Capital,  of  which  the  Grace  of  God, 
"the  truest  of  Christian  doctrines,"  as  Renan  says, 
is  the  religious  reflection.  He  troubles  his  brain 
as  little  to  study  the  nature  of  the  impersonal 
property  which  g^ves  him  interest  and  dividends 
as  he  does  to  know  whether  his  one  and  cosmo- 
politan God  is  man,  woman  or  beast,  intelligent 
or  idiotic,  and  whether  he  possesses  ti^^  qualities 
of  strength,  ferocity,  justice,  kindness,  etc.,  with 
which  ^e  anthropomorphic  gods  had  been  en- 
dowed. He  wastes  no  time  on  prayers,  because 
he  is  sure  that  no  supplication  will  modify  the 
rate  of  interest  or  dividend  on  the  impersonal 
property  of  which  his  one  and  cosmopolitan  God 
is  the  intellectual  reflection. 

At  the  very  time  when  impersonal  property  was 
transforming  the  anthropomorphic  God  of  the 
Christians  into  an  amorphous  God  and  a  rational 
being, — into  a  metaphysical  conception,  it  was 
taking  away  from  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
Bourgeoisie  the  virulence  which  had  produced  the 
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fanatical  fever  of  martyrs,  crusaders  and  inquisit- 
ors; it  was  transforming  religion  into  a  matter 
of  i>ersonal  taste,  like  cookery,  which  each  suits 
to  his  fancy,  with  butter  or  wifh  oil,  with  garlic  or 
without.  But  if  the  capitalist  Bourgeoisie  needs 
a  rehgion,  and  finds  liberal  Christianity  to  its 
taste,  it  can  not  accept  without  serious  amend- 
ments the  Catholic  Church,  whose  inquisitorial 
despotism  descends  to  the  details  of  private  life, 
and  whose  organization  of  bishops,  curates, 
moaks  and  Jesuits,  disciplined  and  obedient  to 
wink  and  nod,  is  a  menace  to  its  )>ublic  order. 
The  Catholic  Church  was  endurable  for  the  feudal 
society,  all  of  whose  members  from  serf  to  king, 
were  graded  in  a  hierarchy  and  bound  to  each 
other  by  reciprocal  rights  and  duties;  but  it  can 
not  be  tolerated  by  the  bourgeois  democracy, 
whose  members,  equal  before  the  law,  but  divided 
by  their  interests,  wage  perpetual  industrial  and 
commercial  war  among  themselves,  and  always 
claim  the  right  to  criticize  the  constituted  author- 
ities, and  hold  them  responsible  for  their  econ- 
omic misdiances. 

The  capitalist,  -who  does  not  want  any  obstacle 
to  his  getting  rich,  found  it  equally  impossible  to 
tolerate  the  guild  organization  of  master-work- 
men, which  supervise  the  manner  of  producing 
and  the  quality  of  the  product."  He  crushed  it. 
Freed  from  all  control,  he  now  has  but  Ms  own 
interest  to  consult  in  making  his  fortune,  each 
according  to  the  means  at  his  disposal:  on  his 
elastic  conscience  alone  depends  the  quality  of  the 
goods  that  he  makes  and  sells ;  it  is  for  the  cus- 
tomer to  see  that  he  is  not  deceived  with  regard 
to  the  quality,  weight  and  price  of  what  he  buys. 
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Every  one  for  himself,  and  God,  in  other  words 
money,  for  all.  The  freedom  of  industry  and 
commerce  could  not  but  reflect  itself  in  his  way 
of  conceiving  religion,  which  each  one  under- 
stands as  he  likes.  Each  makes  his  own  arrange- 
ments with  God,  as  with  his  conscience  in  a  busi- 
ness matter;  each  according  to  his  interests  and 
his  light  interprets  the  teachings  of  the  church 
and  the  words  of  the  Bible,  which  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Protestants,  as  the  Code  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  all  the  capitalists. 

The  capitalist  can  be  neither  martyr  nor  in- 
quisitor, because  he  has  lost  the  furor  of  prose- 
lytism  which  inflamed  the  first  Christians.  They 
had  a  vital  interest  in  increasing  the  number  of 
believers,  in  order  to  swell  the  army  of  malcon- 
tents, giving  battle  to  pagan  society.  Yet  he  has 
a  sort  of  religious  proselytism,  without  breath 
and  without  conviction,  which  is  conditioned  by 
his  exploitation  of  woman  and  of  the  wage- 
woricer. 

Woman  must  be  pliable  to  his  wishes.  He 
v/ishes  her  faithful  and  unfaithful  according  to 
his  desires.  If  she  is  the  wife  of  a  brother  capit- 
alist, and  if  he  is  courting  her,  he  demands  her 
infidelity  as  a  duty  toward  his  Ego,  and  he  un- 
furls his  rhetoric  to  -elieve  her  of  her  religious 
scruples;  if  she  is  his  lawful  wife,  she  becomes 
his  property,  and  must  be  inviolate;  he  requires 
from  her  a  fidelity  equal  to  every  test,  and  em- 
ploys religion  to  force  conjugal  duty  toward  him 
into  her  head. 

The  wage-worker  ought  to  be  resigned  to  his 
lot.  The  social  function  of  exploiter  of  labor 
rehires  the  capitalist  to  propagate  the  Christian 
religion,  preaching  humility  and  submission  to 
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God,  Who  Chooses  the  masters  and  sets  off  the 
wt^^i:  "It  *°  «>«nplete  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tiamty  by  the  eternal   principles  of  democScy^ 

S^rt.?!***?  '^'"°  ^^!^ '"  controversies  on  the 
fflt,  ii.^''^°2  ^""^  .'"  d"<=«8Mons  on  Justice, 
liberty.  Ethics.  Patriotism  and  other  such  booby- 
^^'Zr^^  th«t  they  may  not  have  a  minute 
left  to  reCect  on  their  wretched  condition  and  the 
m«ms  for  improving  it  The  famous  radical  and 
ft^»!['J°^°  .?"«•'*•  apP«<^.ated  this  stulti- 
Q  }°^  *?•  *''°'"o««hly.  that  h*  devoted  his 
inndays  to  reading  and  commenting  on  the  Bible 
for  his  laborers,  ^ut  the  profession  of  BibHra* 
brain-destroyer,  which  English  capitalists  of 
both  sexes  may  undertake  to  kUl  time  or  as  a 

work.  The  capitalist  class  needs  to  have  at  its 
disposal  professioMls  in  brain  destroying  to  ful- 
fil this  Usk.  He  finds  them  in  the  clernr  of  a  1 
cults.    But  every  medal  has  its  reverse  side.  The 

6^1  fl  '^^  %''  ^y  ^age-workers  presents 
aangew  that  one  day  some  pious  Rockefeller  will 
recognize  J  and  to  meet  this  situation  he  will  or- 
gnize  a  company  for  the  piAUcation  of  popular 
Bibles  expurgated  of  the  plaints  against  thein- 
jqmties  of  the  rich  and  of  the  criS-  of  en4us 

^°h  ^"J^'  'o'se^ng  these  dangere,  had 
provided  against  them,  by  fori)idding  the  faithful 

rXh  ?  *""•'»**  "t.'nto  a  vulgar  ^ngue.  The 
Catholic  clergy,  with  its  neuvaines,  its  pilgrim- 
ages, and  iu  other  mummeries,  is  of  all  denies 
that  which  practices  most  wisely  the  art  of  brain. 
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destruction;  it  is  also  the  best  equipped  for  fur- 
nishing  ignorant  brothers  and  asters  to  teach  in 
pnnury  schools,  and  nnns  to  stand  guard  over 
women  in  factories.  The  great  industnal  capital- 
ists, on  account  of  its  manifold  siervkes,  sustain 
it  poUtically  and  financially,  in  spite  of  their  anti- 
iwthjr  for  its  hierarchy,  its  rapacity,  and  its  intru- 
sion into  faradly  affairs. 
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CAUSES  OP  THE  IRREXIOION  OF  THE  PROLETARIAT 

The  numerous  attempts  made  in  Europe  and 
America  to  christianize  the  industrial  pro^tariat 
have  completely  miscarried;  they  hav«  not  suc- 
ceeded in  moving  it  from  its  religious  indifference, 
which  becomes  general  in  prpportion  as  machine 
production  enlists  new  recruits  from  the  peasants, 
artisans  and  petty  tradesmen  into  the  army  of 
wage-workers. 

Machine  production,  which  makes  the  capitalist 
religious,  tends  on  the  contrary  to  make  the  pro- 
letariat irreligious. 

If  it  is  logical  for  the  capitalist  to  believe  in 
a  Providence  attentive  to  his  needs,  and  in  a  Gbd 
who  elects  him  among  thousand  f  thousands, 
to  load  with  riches  his  laziness  and  social  inutility, 
it  is  still  more  logical  for  the  proletarian  to  ignore 
the  existence  of  a  divine  Providence,  since  he 
knows  that  no  Heavenly  Father  would  give  him 
daily  bread  if  he  prayed  from  morning  to  even- 
ing, and  that  the  wage  which  producer  for  him 
the  bare  necessities  of  life  is  earned  by  his  own 
labor:  and  he  knows  only  too  well  that  if  he  did 
not  work  he  would  starve,  in  spite  of  all  the 
Good  Gods  of  heaven  and  all  the  philanthropists 
of  earth.  The  wage-worker  is  his  own  provid- 
ence. His  conditions  of  life  make  any  other  pro- 
vidence inconceivable  for  him ;  he  has  not  in  his 
life,  as  the  capitalist  in  his,  those  strokes  of  for- 
tune which  might  by  mag^c  lift  him  out  of  his  sad 
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Situation.  Wage-worker  he  is  bom,  wage-worker 
he  hves,  wage-worker  he  dies.  His  ambition  can 
not  go  beyond  a  raise  in  wages  and  a  job  that 

I  I-  ..^  *"  ^^  ''*y'  °*  **  y**'  *»«*  *"  the  years 
of  his  life.  The  unforseen  hazards  and  chances 
of  fortune  which  pre-dispose  the  capitalist  to 
superstitious  ideas  do  not  exist  for  the  proletar- 
ian, and  the  idea  of  God  can  not  appear  in  the 
human  brain  unless  its  coming  is  prepared  for  by 
certain  superstitious  ideas,  no  matter  what  their 
source. 

If  the  wage-worker  were  to  let  himself  be 
drawn  into  a  belief  in  that  God,  whom  he  hears 
talked  of  without  paying  attention,  he  would  be- 
gin by  questioning  his  justice,  which  allotted  to 
hini  nothing  but  work  and  poverty;  he  would 
make  the  God  an  object  of  horror  and  of  hate, 
and  would  picture  him  under  the  form  and  as- 
pect of  a  capitalist  exploiter,  like  the  black  slaves 
of  the  colonies,  who  said  that  God  was  white,  like 
their  masters. 

Of  course  the  wage- worker  has  no  more  idea 
of  the  course  of  economic  phenomena  than  the 
capitalist  and  his  economists,  nor  does  he  under- 
stand why,  as  regularly  as  night  succeeds  day,  the 
periods  of  industrial  prosperity  and  woric  at  high 
pressure  are  followed  by  crises  and  lockouts  This 
fulure  to  understand,  which  predisposes  the  mind 
of  the  capitalist  to  belief  in  God,  has  not  the  same 
effect  on  that  of  the  wage-worker^  because  they 
occupy  different  positions  in  modem  production, 
^e  possession  of  the  means  of  production  gives 
the  capitalist  the  direction  absolute  and  arbitrary 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of  products, 
and  obliges  him,  consequently,  to  concern  himself 
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with  the  causes  which  govern  them:  the  wage- 
worker,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  right  to  trouble 
himself  with  them.  He  has  no  part  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  productive  process,  nor  in  the  choice 
and  the  procuring  of  the  raw  materiala,  nor 
in  the  manner  of  producing,  nor  in  the  sale  of  the 
product ;  he  has  but  to  furnish  labor  like  a  beast 
of  burden.  The  passive  obedience  of  the  Jesuits, 
which  arouses  the  wordy  indignation  of  the  free- 
thinkers, is  the  law  in  the  army  and  the  workshop. 
The  capitalist  plants  the  wage-worker  in  front 
of  the  moving  machine,  loaded  with  raw  mater- 
ials, and  otders  him  to  work ;  he  becomes  a  cog 
of  the  r>.achiae.  He  has  in  production  but  one 
aim,  the  wage,  the  sole  interest  which  capitalism 
has  been  forced  to  leave  him ;  when  he  has  drawn 
this,  he  has  nothing  more  to  claim.  The  wage 
being  Uie  sole  interest  that  it  has  permitted  him 
to  keep  in  production,  he  therefore  has  to  con- 
cern himself  simply  with  having  work  so  as  to 
receive  wages;  and  as  the  employer  or  his  repre- 
sentatives are  the  ^vers  of  work,  it  is  they,  men 
of  flesh  and  blood  uke  himself,  that  he  blames,  if 
he  has  or  has  not  work,  and  not  economic  phe- 
nomena, which  he  may  ta  entirely  ignorant  of ; 
it  is  against  these  men  that  he  is  irritated  on  ac- 
count of  the  reductions  of  wage  and  slackness  of 
work,  and  not  against  the  geiysral  pertuihations 
of  production.  He  holds  them  responsible  for  all 
that  comes  to  him,  good  or  evil.  The  w!»^6- 
worker  personalizes  the  accidents  of  production 
which  affect  him,  while  the  possession  of  the 
means  of  production  is  depersonalized  in  propor- 
tion as  they  take  the  form  of  machinery. 

The  life  led  by  the  laborer  in  the   great  in- 
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dustriet  has  removed  him  even  more  than  the 
capitalist  from  the  influences  of  the  envinmment 
of  nature  which  in  the  peasant  keep  up  the  be- 
lief in  ghosts,  in  sorceries,  in  witchcraft  and 
other  superstitious  ideas.  He  sees  the  sun  only 
through  the  factory  windows;  he  knows  nature 
only  from  the  country  surrounding  the  city 
where  he  works,  and  that  he  sees  only  on  rare 
occasions;  he  could  not  distinguish  a  field  of 
wheat  from  a  field  of  oats  nor  a  potato  plant 
from  hemp;  he  knows  the  products  of  the  earth 
only  in  the  form  under  which  he  consumes 
them.  He  is  completely  ignorant  of  the  woik 
of  the  fields  and  the  causes  affecting  the  yield 
of  the  harvests;  drought,  excessive  rains,  hail, 
cyclones,  etc.,  never  make  him  think  of  their  ac- 
tion on  nature  and  her  harvests.  His  urban 
life  shelters  him  from  the  anxieties  and  the 
troublesome  cares  which  assail  the  mind  of  the 
fanner.  Nature  has  no  hold  upon  his  imagin- 
ati<Mi.^ 

The  labor  of  the  mechanical  factory  puts  the 
wage-worker  in  touch  with  terrible  natural  forc- 
es unknown  to  the  peasant,  but  instead  of  being 
mastered  by  them,  he  controls  them.  The  gigan- 
tic mechanism  of  iron  and  steel  which  fills  the 
factory  which  makes  him  move  like  an  autom- 
aton, which  sometimes  clutches  him,  mutilates 
him,  bruises  him,  does  not  engender  in  him  a 
superstitious  terror  as  the  thunder  does  in  the 
peasant,  but  leaves  him  unmoved,  for  he  knows 
that  the  limbs  of  the  mechanical  monster  were 
fashioned  and  mounted  by  his  comrades,  and 
that  he  has  but  to  push  a  lever  to  set  it  in  mo- 
tion or  stop  it.    The  machine,  in    qnte  of  its 
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miraculous  power  and  productiveness,  has  no 
mystery  for  him.  The  laborer  in  the  electric 
works,  who  has  but  to  turn  a  crank  on  a  dial  to 
send  miles  of  motive  power  to  tramways  or  light 
to  the  lamps  of  a  city,  has  but  to  say,  like  the 
God  of  Genesis,  "Let  there  be  light,"  and  there 
is  light.  Never  sorcery  more  fantastic  was 
imagined,  yet  for  him  this  sorcery  is  a  simple 
and  natural  thing.  He  would  be  greatly  sur- 
prised if  one  were  to  come  and  tell  him  that  a 
certain  God  might  if  he  chose  stop  the  machines 
and  extinguish  the  lights  when  the  electricity 
had  been  turned  on ;  he  would  reply  that  this  an- 
archistic God  would  be  simply  a  misplaced 
gearing  or  a  broken  wire,  and  that  it  would  be 
easy  for  him  to  seek  and  to  Ind  this  disturb- 
ing God.  The  practice  of  the  modem  workshop 
teaches  the  wage-worker  scientific  determinism, 
without  his  needing  to  pass  through  the  theor- 
etical study  of  the  sciences. 

Since  the  capitalist  and  the  proletarian  no 
longer  live  in  the  fields,  natural  phenomena  can 
no  longer  produce  in  them  the  superstitious 
'ideas,  which  were  utilized  by  the  savage  in 
elirtwrating  his  idea  of  God;  but  if  the  former, 
since  he  belongs  to  the  ruling  and  parantic  class, 
undergoes  the  action  of  the  social  phenomena 
which  generate  superstitious  ideas,  the  other, 
since  he  belongs  to  the  explmted  and  productive 
class,  is  removed  from  their  superstition-breed- 
ing action.  The  capitalist  class  can  never  be 
de-christianized  and  delivered  from  belief  in  God 
until  it  shall  be  expropriated  from  its  class  dic- 
tatorship and  from  the  wealth  that  it  plunders 
daily  from  the  wage-working  laborers. 
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Tht  tnt  ud  impartial  atudy  of  nature  has  en- 
midmd  and  irmly  esteblished  in  certain  acien- 
tiflc  circles  the  conviction  that  all  phenomena  are 
subject  to  the  law  of  necessity,  and  that  their 
determinmg  causes  must  be  sought  within  na- 
ture and  not  without.  This  study  has,  more- 
over, made  possible  the  subjection  of  natural 
forces  to  the  use  of  man. 

But  the  industrial  use  of  natural  forces  has 
transformed  the  means  of  production  into  eco- 
nomic organisms  so  gigantic  that  they  escape 
the  control  of  the  capitalists  who  monopolize 
them,  as  is  proved  by  the  periodic  crises  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  These  organisms  of  pro- 
duction, dioug^  of  human  creation,  disturb  the 
soaal  environment,  when  crises  break  out,  as 
blindly  as  the  natural  forces  trouble  nature  when 
once  unchained.  The  modem  means  of  produc- 
tion can  no  longer  be  controlled  except  by  soc- 
iety, and  for  that  control  to  be  established,  they 
must  first  become  social  property;  then  only  will 
they  cease  to  engender  social  inMuaUties,  to  give 
wealth  to  the  parasites  and  inflict  miseries  on 
the  wage-working  producers,  and  create  world- 
wide perturbations  which  the  capitalist  and  his 
economists  can  attribute  only  to  chance  and  to 
unknown  causes.  When  they  shall  be  possess- 
ed and  controlled  by  society,  there  will  no  longer 
be  an  Unknowable  in  the  social  order;  then  and 
only  then,  will  belief  in  God  toe  definitely  elimi- 
nated from  the  human  mind. 

The  indifference  in  rellgioas  matters  of  our 
modem  laborers,  the  determining  causes  of 
which  I  have  been  tracing,  is  a  new  phenomenon, 
now  produced  for  the  first  time  in  history:  the 
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popular  masses  have,  till  now,  always  elaborated 
the  spiritttal  ideas,  whidb  the  philosofrfiers  have 
merely  had  to  refine  and  to  obscnre,  as  well  as 
the  legends  and  the  religious  ideas,  which  the 
priests  and  the  ruling  claues  have  merely  organ- 
ized into  official  ruigions  and  instruments  of 
intellectual  opprestton. 


